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11. — Discourse delivered before the Alumni of the University of 
Pennsylvania, at their First Annual Meeting on the 
Uth of July, 1836. By Thomas J. Wharton. Phila- 
delphia ; James Key, Jr. & Brother. 8vo. pp. 46. 

This discourse was delivered at the eightieth commencement 
of the Pennsylvania University. Both in style and matter it is 
one of the best discourses of the kind, which this season has 
produced. The historical notices of the University, which we 
find in it, are exceedingly interesting, though the facts contained 
in them have not been generally known beyond the limits of 
Pennsylvania. Most of them are highly honorable to the charac- 
ter of the State and of its capital city. In the year 1743, though 
Philadelphia contained but 12,000 inhabitants, the amount sub- 
scribed in aid of the University by the gentlemen who projected 
it, was more than .£2000, and in a few years more it rose to 
upwards of 7000 pounds sterling. The first suggestion of the 
institution was made by Dr. Franklin, to whom the city of 
Philadelphia was so largely indebted in almost all projects for 
the public good. 

During the early period of the American revolution, the gov- 
ernors of the college were suspected of being unfriendly to the 
cause of the colonies. This turned the popular prejudice 
strongly against the institution, and in 1779 the case was 
brought before the legislature. It was alleged that the trustees 
had " departed from the plan of the founders, and narrowed the 
foundation of the institution." The enemies of the college 
totally failed to make good the charge ; but the rancor_of party 
spirit supplied the lack of proof, and the charter of the college 
was annulled. This, Mr. Wharton states, is the first and only 
instance in which the legislature of Pennsylvania has ventured 
to abrogate a charter or interfere with vested rights. The pro- 
ceeding, however, was reversed by the next legislature, and 
ample reparation made to the college for this base violation of 
its chartered rights. Mr. Wharton's comments upon this pro- 
ceeding strike us as not only sound, but seasonable. It is well 
to apply the lessons of the past, in forming a judgment upon the 
current radicalism of the present. 

Mr. Wharton's style is full, elegant, and dignified. If we 
were inclined to find fault, we should do so on the score of its 
diffuseness. But the rhetorical nature of such an address is 
perhaps a justification. At any rate, the address is so full of 
just opinions well expressed, — the tone and spirit of it are so 
temperate and wise, — that we are only inclined to dwell upon 
its excellences. 



